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Tue next New Deitel College Conference 
will be held at Williams College, probably 
during the first week in February. Circulars 
announcing details will be issued shortly 
after the holidays. 


Tue unanswerable argument for the estab- 
lishment of a chair of the English Bible in 
every college in the land, or at least in every 
college which purposes to give a liberal edu- 
cation, is the fact, so well established by care- 
ful investigation, that only a paltry percentage 
of those who are graduated, with a desire to 
study and read the Bible unformed, ever 
afterwards acquire this desire. The reason is 
very evident. While tastes for all other 
forms of acquisition, literary, scientific, social 
and political have been carefully cultivated, 
the Bible has not been set before the student 
in a similarly important and fruitful light. 
It has occupied a stray corner of the week’s 
time, or been relegated to Sunday afternoon, 
or in other ways been given an inferior stand- 
ing to the usual secular studies. 


It is a well-recognized fact that the posses- 
sion of handsome rooms or, better yet, of a 


beautiful and suitable building not only in- 
creases the efficiency of an Association in its 
regular work, but obtains for it a material 
increase of respect and attention on the part 
of students who do not pretend to be religious 
men. It will be even more true that the pro- 
vision of regular courses in the English Bible 
under a special professor, studied mainly 
from an historical and literary standpoint— 
courses as impressive and strong and solid as 
any obtainable at the co!lege—will awaken 
the respect of irreligious college men and 
arouse their interest in the Bible and in 
religion, as nothing else will. The foundation 
of attention is respect 


The INTERCOLLEGIAN believes that the time 
has come for action in this matter. It has 
published three stirring articles, prepared by 
Prof. G. S. Burroughs, Ph.D., of Amherst 
College, which have set forth in a clear and 
convincing way the purpose of the study of the 
English Bible in colleges, the best way of attain- 
ing that purpose, and the actual methods in suc- 
cessful operation at Amherst College. In 
succeeding numbers the INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
publish the views of some of the leading 
educators in this country in regard to this 
problem. 

It must be understood that no Association 
can do the kind of work outlined in these 
articles. An Association in a college can by 
the aid of a professor do much Bible-listening, 
as Dr. Burroughs puts it; it can promote 
much Bible reading ; it can carry on training 
class studies for personal workers; it may 
term these exercises Bible study, but they do 
not deserve the appellation in the same sense 
in which we speak of the study of history or 
of science. All these forms of Biblical work 
are valuable, even indispensable, but no band 
of Christian college men, with even the best 
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developed system along such lines, can claim 
that they have met their responsibility in full, 
until they have tried every means available 
of introducing Biblical literature into the 
college curriculum. 


So many gratifying references were made 
in the college press to the proposed College 
Bible Institute at Amherst, November 28-30, 
that an editorial note seems fitting. With 
not more than one or two exceptions, the 
college Associations invited to send repre- 
sentatives responded heartily. A large num- 
ber of them, however, deemed the time selected 
very inconvenient, saying that their most 
desirable representatives could not go. Inas- 
much as the Institute was wholly an experi- 
ment, requiring every advantage of circum- 
stance and membership to insure its success, 
it was deemed best to postpone it, perhaps 
until the summer gatherings. We are in- 
clined to believe, however, that the idea of 
the Institute—to spend three solid days on 
one subject, uninterrupted, undiverted by 
other interests, aiming at its mastery—can be 
carried out more effectually away from the 
Summer Schoolsthanatthem. These gather- 
ings are too crowded with conflicting yet 
important interests. Only by a miracle of 
patience and pluck will men stick to at least 
two hours per day of hard work during the 
whole session, conscientiously subordinating 
all other matterstoit. Yet this must be done 
if real leaders, fairly equipped for actual 
work with classes, are to be developed. If 
this can be arranged at either Summer School, 
or if a suitable date and place can be secured 
for a three-day Institute during the college 
year, we confidently predict a rapid increase 
in the number and power of Association Bible 
classes. 


As we go to press, news comes of the death 
of Frank C. Johnson, of Richmond College, 
after a sickness of two weeks. Many of our 
readers will remember having met him at 
Northfield last summer. He was unquestion- 
ably one of the leading students of the South. 
He was in every sense an all round man. 


Not only did he stand at the very head of his 
classes, but he was also a leading athlete, a 
strong man socially, and the moving spirit in 
the Christian work of his college. As a col- 
lege Association man he will be greatly 
missed. He was acquainted with local Asso- 
ciation work. Last year he was president of 
his college Association, and was one of the 
four men selected to serve on the deputation 
work in the great college state of Virginia. 
The International Committee have long been 
looking for some southern student to assist 
in extending their work among the southern 
institutions. They thought that they had 
found in him their man. He was also a 
student volunteer, and had recently been 
appointed as corresponding member for the 
state of Virginia. His last service was to 
work up and make possible the college con- 
ference recently held in Richmond, which 
was, without doubt, the most important one 
ever held in the South. Not only will Vir- 
ginia and the South feel this loss, but the 
college work throughout the entire country. 


In connection with the interesting article 
by Dr. Bradbury in this number of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, it may not be amiss to state 
that he is one of the twelve men who, from 
time to time since January, 1888, have gone 
to Japan to carry ona kind of self-supporting 
mission work amongst the government-school 
students. ._They are not missionaries, nor do 
they call themselves by that term; they are 
American college men, seeking to extend 
Christ’s kingdom among the young men of 
Japan. They represent the following insti- 
tutions of higher learning in America: 
Emory, Knox, Kalamazoo and Monmouth 
colleges, the universities of Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Virginia, Lake Forest and Yale Uni- 
versities, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York and 
Union Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Dr. Bradbury remarks, in a note accom- 
panying the article, “it embodies, as well as 
I can express them, the things that ought to 
be clearly understood at home with regard to 
our work and circumstances, but are not so 
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understood, at least not generally. Indeed 
it is only recently that I have seemed to see 
them myseif.” 

We gladly give an unusual amount of 
space to this article because of its sobriety, 
good sense and comprehensive character. If 
a college bred man desires to use a few years 
of his life in a nobly generous and unselfish 
way, this foreign educational work affords 
him an unequalled opportunity. The years 
thus spent will probably be the richest years 
of his life. It calls for the strongest type of 
men. Few of our readers know, perhaps, 
that Dr. Bradbury was the first one who ever 
took a Ph.D. at the University of Virginia. 
He gave up brilliant prospects at home to 
enter upon this obscure work, and with his 
equally talented colleague has done a steady 
and successful work under unusually hard 
conditions. Such men, such consecration, 
and such a work as this—taking from our 
colleges for various parts of the Oriental 
world not less than ten men a year—occasion 
no little pride and thankfulness on the part 
of the Christian college men of to-day. 


A Week in the Maritime Provinces. 

One morning, in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, I left New York to make a flying journey 
among the colleges of the extreme Northeast. 
Almost my first tour of the colleges, on enter- 
ing the work two years ago, was in the Mari- 
time Provinces; and that was the last visit 
they had received from the outside college 
world. This time I was accompanied by Mr. 
R. S. Miller, Jr., who for two years has done 
such a strong and enduring work as General 
Secretary of the Cornell Association. He is 
under appointment to sail within a few 
months, as one of the representatives of the 
International Committee in Japan. The 
Association which he has so faithfully served 
has gladly assumed his salary for three years. 

After a thousand-mile journey through the 
ever-interesting country of New England, we 
reached Frederickton, the capital of New 
Brunswick. Here is situated the University 
of New Brunswick. While the number of 
students is not large, the character of work 


done is very high. On arriving we found 
that we had been misinformed regarding the 
date of opening, and consequently the stu- 
dents were not on hand. We were, however, 
cordially received by the professors ; and saw 
and heard enough to convince us that a great 
change has taken place since my visit two 
years ago. Then the Association had no 
home, but met in recitation rooms and church 
parlors. A suggestion was dropped to the 
effect that, as the University was a provincial 
institution, all denominations should be 
equally interested in placing the Christian 
work in it on the best possible basis. The 
hint was acted upon at once. President 
Harrison and his wife entered into the matter 
enthusiastically with the students. Asa con- 
sequence we found one of the largest and 
best rooms in the University given up to the 
Association, and furnished at an expense of 
over $900. It hastwo cheery fire-places. The 
carpets, paper hangings and decorating are 
of the best. The chairs are only surpassed 
by those in the class rooms of the Yale build- 
ing. A beautiful library case already con- 
tains a choice collection of books,—many of 
which have been contributed by prominent 
men in Great Britain. On the walls are a 
number of engravings carefully selected in 
London. They were not satisfied ‘simply 
with securing a good organ, but have both 
that and a piano. Add to all this the many 
touches of woman’s hand here and there ; and 
it makes one of the most inviting college 
Association rooms in the world. 

Is here not a lesson for other Associations? 
If this Association, in an institution of less 
than one hundred students, could by per- 
sistent efforts secure such an equipment, can- 
not other bands of young men do the same? 
President Harrison informed us that the 
Association, by means of its attractive home 
and well organized work, had changed the 
entire social life of the University; that the 
social reception to new students had taken 
the place of hazing. Another striking feature 
about this Association was the fact that it 
had a surplus in the bank, and a.rule always 
to keep on hand a certain amount of money. 
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In this way it is always ready for emerg- 
encies. Many of our larger Associations can 
profit by this common-sense, business arrange- 
ment. 

We took the first train we could get in the 
morning and hastened on. For an hour or 
more we passed through the rugged yet 
beautiful scenery along the St. John’s River. 
While waiting at the city of St. John for the 
train, we had time to pay a hurried visit to 
he provincial fair, then open. It gave us at 
good opportunity to examine the agricultural 
and industrial exhibits of all the British 
provinces from ocean to ocean. Late that 
night we reached Mt. Allison College at 
Sackville. It is one of the strongest Metho- 
dist colleges in the country. We only had 
time to rush from the train to the college 
chapel, where we were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience of students from 
the college And academy. The ladies semi- 
nary was also there in force. Two meetings 
were held that night and another early in the 
morning. Considerable interest was awak- 
ened on the lines of missions, Bible-study and 
personal work. The Association also voted 
to send six instead of two delegates to the 
college conference. It was a pleasure to 
meet Beers ('90) of Wesleyan, who, as teacher 
in the academy, is using his influence to pro- 
mote the Association. Here Miller and I 
separated. He tarried a few hours to conduct 
another meeting, and then went on to Pictou 
Academy, where he made them the first visit 
they had ever received from a representative 
of the college work. 

My attention had been called to the fact 
that the provincial institution—Prince of 
Wales College,—located at Charlottestown on 
Prince Edward Island, had no Association, 
and that it greatly needed one. I determined 
to pay them a visit, and accordingly went to 
Point du Chene where I took the boat. We 
had a stormy passage over the proverbially 
rough Straits of Northumberland; and I 
found it expedient to remain on the upper 
deck. Onarriving at Charlottestown I found 
another fair in session, and every hotel and 
public boarding-house overflowing. Late at 


night I succeeded in getting a bed, where I 
had an opportunity to literally endure hard- 
ness. On the following day about thirty of 
the hundred students were brought together, 
notwithstanding the fact that it had been 
declared a holiday on account of the fair. 
After an hour or more in conference, they 
voted unanimously in favor of organizing an 
Association. When we remember that there 
was no religious organization in this college, 
and that, as it was a provincial institution, 
no single denomination could work there, 
we catch something of the significance of this 
important step. They also agreed to send 
two delegates to the College Conference, 
which was to meet at a distance of over 250 
miles from there. They subscribed enough 
on the spot to send one man, and then went 
out among the business men and raised in 
less than half an hour sufficient to send an- 
other. After marking out a policy for them 
to pursue in completing their organization, I 
took the boat for Pictou. Here I had barely 
time to call upon the principal of the Acad- 
emy and take in the charming view of Pictou 
harbor. After riding all the afternoon, I 
reached Halifax, where I joined Miller. 
Dalhousie College, one of the best edu- 
cational institutions in all Canada, is located 
at Halifax. President Foster has been a life- 
long friend and advocate of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The Association at 
Dalhousie is therefore, on a strong footing. 
We were received with that hearty welcome 
which Canadians always know how to extend. 
We had time for only one meeting, but the 
Spirit was present and there were, we trust, 
abiding results. Taking an early train the 
following morning, we went direct to Wolf- 
ville, our real destination. It was there that 
we were to conduct the first college confer- 
ence in the Maritime Provinces. Our hurried 
visits to the other institutions had been prin- 
cipally in the interest of this conference. It 
was held at Acadia College in the famous 
“Land of Evangeline.” This is the leading 
Baptist institution in Canada, and has a 
splendid reputation in the history of colleges. 
Situated in the peaceful Annapolis valley— 
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without coming into direct contact with the 
active streams of either of the old or new 
world,—it has, nevertheless, been a great 
source of supply for the different learned 
professions. From its walls have come some 
of the leading ministers and missionaries in 
all parts of the world. The Association, es- 
tablished shortly after I was there two years 
ago, has become a powerful organization. 
At one time it included practically every one 
of nearly 200 students. Its good work may 
be traced largely to Northfield. 

The conference was attended by delegates 
from all but one of the Associations in the 
Provinces. The Provincial Secretary—Mr. 
E. W. Gorton—was present, and not only 
rendered valuable service, but also won the 
hearts of all the college men. Without 
going into the details of the program, it may 
be said that nearly evety moment from Friday 
night to Sunday night was taken. Each dele- 
gation pledged itself to organize and conduct 
a vigorous campaign to capture the new 
students; steps were taken toward starting 
more Bible classes; each man realized as 
never before the importance of personal 
work ; such a view of the regions beyond was 
presented as led eleven delegates to volun- 
teer for missions up to the time we parted 
with them on Monday (the Canadians are 
sometimes longer in making decisions than 
others, but it is a most significant fact that 
they stand by their pledges); every delegate 
subscribed for THe INTERCOLLEGIAN; each 
institution planned to send delegates to 
Northfield. The men voted to a man to have 
this conference mark but the beginning of a 
long series of similar meetings. These are 
some of the immediate results of the confer- 
ence. It was a gathering of great spiritual 
power. Already its revival influences have 
been felt in the colleges. Moreover they have 
felt the pulse-beat of the Intercollegiate 
movement with all that that implies. Let us 
not forget this vigorous cluster of Associa- 
tions, which are separated from us by so 
many hundreds of miles; but pray that they 
may become more and more sources of spirit- 
ual influences which shall touch every land. 


At daybreak Monday we took a last look 
at the meadows, the dikes, the apple orchards, 
mines, basin and Old Point Blomsdon—im- 
mortalized by Longfellow; and then started 
for our next destination two thousand miles 
to the westward. J. R. Mort. 


The Study of the English Bible in Col- 
lege. 
IlIl.—BIBLE STUDY IN AMHERST COLLEGE. 


In two previous papers our attention has 
been called to the purpose of college Bible 
study, and to some suggestions regarding the 
means by which this purpose may best be 
attained. The endeavor has been made to 
consider the subject from the point of view 
of existing conditions in our colleges. Only 
thus can we make actual advance toward the 
solution of what is confessedly a question of 
utmost importance and peculiar difficulty. 
In the present concluding paper, some narra- 
tive is to be given of Bible study in Amherst 
College, the facts stated being regarded 
simply as so much da/a for further thought 
and experiment. 

It will be necessary, at the outstart, to em- 
phasize the distinction, already incidentally 
alluded to, between the use of the Bible in 
religious instruction in college and college 
Bible study. Repeated conversations with 
those interested in the subject and experience 
with the student in the class room have led to 
a sense of the imperative need of discriminat- 
ing between Bible-/istening, Bible-reading and 
Bible-study. Confusing the two former, in 
their place valuable and important, with the 
latter, has, perhaps, done more than anything 
else to conceal genuine need and to hinder 
genuine progress. Much religious instruction 
may be given, much use of the Bible exist, 
where, in reality, no Bible study is found. It 
is not purposed in the present paper, to speak 
of religious instruction in Amherst College— 
this were another and far wider theme—, but 
simply to deal with the study of the Scriptures 
in the institution. 

In the beginning of its history Amherst 
planned for Bible study. The first printed 
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statement of its course of instruction includes 
“a critical recitation in the Greek Testament, 
once a week, during a part of the year, for 
each of the classes.” Five years later, a 
weekly exercise, for each class, in the English 
Bible was made a part of the curriculum. 
The Freshmen studied the historical books, 
the Sophomores the prophetical, the Juniors 
the N. T. Epistles, the Seniors the Assembly’s 
Catechism in connection with the Scriptures. 
By far the larger part of the faculty partici- 
pated, in turn, in the instruction of the three 
lower classes, while the president took charge 
of the work with the Seniors. The hour of 
instruction for all was assigned to Thursday 
afternoon, in order, thus, to bring religious 
influences into the mid-week. Evidently a 
devotional result was the end specially 
sought. Later on, this arrangement was so 
modified, as regards the three lower classes, 
that each professor taught something in, or 
concerning, the Scriptures kindred to his 
own department. At this period Bible-listen- 
ing was taking the place of study on the part 


of the students and lecturing that of active 
class instruction on the part of the teacher. 
The difficulty of finding instructors who 


could and would conduct these exercises 
with profit, the comparative inutility of a 
single meeting with a class during the week, 
together with the fact that all work, on the 
part of the student, in preparation for the 
exercise, had disappeared, led to the gradual 
abandonment of this plan of instruction, 
until the only Bible study remaining in the 
curriculum, except the Catechism and Bible 
exercise with the Seniors, was that of the 
Sophomores and Juniors in the Greek Testa- 
ment. The former passed, with the Greek 
professor, in consecutive lessons, through a 
gospel or the Acts, the latter through one of 
the epistles. Finally, this also was, for good 
reasons, omitted. Meanwhile, another force 
for religious instruction in the college had 
begun to make itself felt. A professorship in 
Biblical history and interpretation having 
been founded, the president became its first 
incumbent, and, in connection with his con- 
duct of the regular morning prayers, consecu- 


tive Bible readings and expositions, neces- 
sarily limited as to time, were carried on. 
Subsequently this professorship was separated 
from the presidency, and, although still con- 
nected with the college pastorate, opportunity 
has been afforded through it for the reéstab- 
lishment of a systematic course of Bible 
study, as a part of the regular instruction of 
the college, quite unlike, however, in charac- 
ter and manner of conduct, that pursued in 
the early history of the institution. It should 
be understood, that, aside from this class- 
room work, a use of the Bible, separate from 
stated religious exercises, exists at present in 
connection with the religious life of the col- 
lege, wisely varying in character from year to 
year, such, for example, as a Sunday evening 
Bible exercise, open to all classes, exercises 
at the close of the Sunday morning service 
for students of individual classes or for the 
college as a whole, and private gatherings, of 
small numbers of students, for Scripture read- 
ing and practical application. These ought, 
however, to be placed under the heads of 
Bible-listening and Bible-reading, inasmuch 
as there has been found to be little or no 
study on the part of students, otherwise inter- 
ested and faithful in attendance. 

The present development of Bible study in 
the curriculum may be largely attributed to 
the earnest request of students of the upper 
classes that time for such study might be 
allotted to those who desired it from ,the 
other work of the college, and that this study 
in its methods and its thoroughness might be 
placed on a level with other studies of the 
last two years of the course. The insufficiency 
of the results attained in the work attempted 
on Sunday, doubtless, contributed largely to 
the request. An elective, of four hours a 
week, running through the winter term, and 
open to Juniors and Seniors together, was 
the first step taken. The work was so planned 
that a different course should be presented 
alternate years. The first year O. T. history, 
poetry and prophecy were studied in selected 
books and also certain of the N. T. epistles. 
The aim of the O. T. work was largely to 
show the prophet in his historical setting and 
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the historic progress of O. T. religion under 
his guidance. At the same time, the literary 
form in which his deeds and words have been 
transmitted to us commanded careful atten- 
tion. The Semitic genius and the theocratic 
elements in O. T. literature were considered. 
Personal peculiarities of temperament and 
education, and their expression in the lan- 
guage employed, were noted. Back of the 
book was seen the living man, thinking, mov- 
ing, a great factor not only in Hebrew, but 
also indirectly and subsequently, in world 
progress. The study of the N. T. epistles, 
pursued along the same general lines, was 
designed to give an insight into the personal 
elements in the development and history of 
primitive Christianity, together with a care- 
ful consideration of the points of contaci 
between this new life and the older religious 
civilizations, Jewish, Greek and Roman, 
among which it found the soil for its growth 
and its place of influence. The second year 


of the course was devoted to the historical 
and literary study of the Gospels, with the 


attendant problems. The synoptic Gospels, 
the question of their literary similarities and 
differences, their relation of dependence upon 
one another and their relative date, their 
authorship, genuineness and authenticity, 
including the question of the supernatural 
historically considered, occupied attention 
first. Then followed the study of the Fourth 
Gospel, at first by itself, along the same lines, 
subsequently in comparison with the synop- 
tics. Thus the whole field of early Chris- 
tianity was passed over, the foundation for 
the study having been laid in the investiga- 
tion of the epistles, especially the four undis- 
puted Pauline ones, the previous year. 

Soon, however, it was manifest that much 
better results-could be obtained by separating 
the Juniors and Seniors, permitting the former 
to elect work in the Biblical history and 
prophecy, together with the epistles, and 
opening the critical study of the Gospel to 
Seniors alone. The influence of the studies 
of Junior year, especially those of English 
literature and history, was found very helpful 
in connection with the former course, and 
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considerable progress in these quite desirable 
as a preparation for the latter. Moreover, the 
qualities of mind developed by such Senior 
studies as political economy, constitutional 
history and philosophy were seen to be very 
helpful in the work of Gospel criticism. 
Thus two separate terms of work, of four 
hours each, were opened, the one for Juniors 
only, the other for Seniors alone, while, in all 
ordinary cases, no one would be expected to 
take the work of the Senior elective who had 
not previously taken the Junior course. This 
division of the study, which is the existing 
condition at the present, has led to some 
modifications in the work of both years. 
While naturally the Junior work is prefaced 
by remarks on method, and practice work 
making certain the student’s understanding 
regarding it must be done at the threshold, 
these can be omitted Senior year. Moreover, 
there is now opportunity for the profitable 
giving of supplementary lectures, applying, 
in their larger relations, the facts and princi- . 
ples which the student is discovering and 
putting into practice in his own personal 
inductive work. The lectures cover in the 
Junior year the entire field of O. T. literature 
giving a fair survey of the ground, although 
certain questions, as for example that of Pen- 
tateuch criticism, can not be entered into in 
detail. Little, if anything, however, is lost 
here, as the student at this stage is not fitted 
to handle such a problem, nor, in the opinion 
of the writer, are final results yet clearly 
enough attained or formulated to permit of 
its profitable consideration at any length ina 
college course. In the Senior year, the lec- 
tures deal with the entire N. T literature, the 
development, historically viewed, of apostolic 
Christianity, the personal and historical fac- 
tors tending to the unity, while rendering 
necessary the variety, of Christian thought 
and practice in the first days. Thus many 
subjects for further investigation are marked 
out before the student and the lines along 
which they may be approached are indicated. 
He is taught to believe that he is to be 
throughout life an independent, yet humble, 
investigator of truth as it presents itself in 
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living form in the literature of the Scriptures, 
and to find in the Christ its highest and com- 
plete personal manifestation. 

But it must be emphasized that these lec- 
tures are supplementary; they presuppose 
and rest upon the personal inductive work of 
the student, which is the essential part of the 
course. This requires some extended ex- 
planation. 

First, as has been stated, the characteristics 
of inductive Bible study are emphasized in 
introductory lectures, and practice work is 
assigned each student, in the doing of which 
he is most carefully watched and searchingly 
criticised. The class then begins to apply 
what has been thus learned to a single book, 
characterized by unity and limited in scope. 
The revised version is the single text-book, 
the student being encouraged in N. T. work 
to make constant comparison with the origi- 
nal Greek. The special book selected is 
studied by paragraphs; the contents of a 
given paragraph are concisely stated in writ- 
ing, occasionally its condensed sense is written 
out; thus by generalization the scope of the 
book as a whole is determined. This work is 
daily submitted to the instructor. Mean- 
while, questions of importance are, as they 
occur to the student, briefly noted and classi- 
fied. Next, an inductive study, prepared by 
the teacher, is put into the hands of the 
student. It consists entirely of questions, 
standing in close connection with one another 
and intended to bring out the leading 
thoughts and topics of the book, thus prepar- 
ing the student to appreciate its marked indi- 
viduality. While this study is being worked 
through and the results are being submitted 
to the teacher, the time in the class-room is 
occupied with a brief survey of the book, 
paragraph by paragraph, following after, but 
never preceding, the inductive study, and 
consideration is given to the most important 
questions which have been raised by the 
students individually. After the inductive 
study has been completed, a list of topics, 
suggested by it, is submitted to the class; a 
given one is assigned to each student for per- 
sonal investigation, a thesis upon which, 


short and concise, is the goal of his work 
upon that individual book. Interviews are 
had with each student privately regarding his 
topic; suggestions are made and inquiries 
answered. While the theses are in prepara- 
tion, the bibliography bearing upon the topics 
as a whole is treated, and the supplementary 
lectures, which have been described, proceed. 
Upon these matters, written recitations are 
held at least once in two weeks, and in these 
the student is encouraged to present freely 
his own views and any difficulties which have 
occurred to him along the line of his personal 
research. These difficulties are met in private 
conference with each student. The theses, 
when completed, are read before the class 
and each is criticised by the teacher in private, 
general criticisms only being given in public. 

Of course only a limited number of books 
can be taken up in this exhaustive way, yet 
after the first has been handled, the work be- 
comes much more rapid. Inthe Senior year but 
four, the Gospels, are to be considered ; in the 
Junior year four to six, according to their 
size, may be passed through by each student ; 
but these will be representative books, e. g. 
in prophecy Amos or Micah, in the epistles 
Galatians or Romans. The class is generally 
divided this year, after passing over the first 
book, into two or more sections, each working 
a separate book. Thus the results of work 
upon eight or twelve books at least may 
come before the class in the theses. In mov- 
ing from book to book, comparative sfldy is 
insisted upon; thus the conception of the 
organic character of Biblical literature is 
brought out and the development of revela- 
tion in historical movement and inward ex- 
perience is seen. 

What students elect such work? Generally 
those who are good scholars in other depart- 
ments. Not alone those who are professing 
Christians; by no means those only who are 
looking forward to the ministry. These are 
always in the minority. They may postpone 
their Bible study for the theological course ; 
others can not. With these it must be a part 
of the college course or something, in most 
cases, never done. Inquiring minds are 
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attracted; those who have religious diffi- 
culties are often met with. This is well. It 
is better to meet a difficulty squarely and 
with help than to evade it or struggle with it 
alone. Students of literary and _ historical 
tastes are specially attracted. In number, 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of a 
given class are found to elect the study. 

What are the observed results? Increased 
respect for the wealth of beauty and the 
power of truth found in the Scripture litera- 
ture. Increased humility before great sub- 
jects, whose magnitude and difficulty are 
clearly seen. It is not easy, after passing 
through the course, to decide against the 
Bible or Christianity in an off-hand way. 
Increased reverence for the personalities of 
Bible history, profound reverence for the 
Christ. Fortified, intelligent Christian faith ; 
a mind open to the evidence of experimental 
religion. Increased reading of the Bible in 
private; increased devotional appropriation 
to self of the life which it contains. These 
results are not the opinions of the instructor, 
but of students themselves. 

It is hoped in the near future to extend the 
course yet more fully, opening it to at least 
one, if not to both, of the two lower classes. 
This would involve other changes and modi- 
fications. But these are in the future. Only 
what has been already done is of value for 
the working out of our problem, the study of 
the English Bible in the college. 

Georce S. BuRROUGHS. 


Public School Teaching in Japan. 


It has been suggested that a few words con- 
cerning this work, from one who has for two 
years been engaged in it, might be acceptable 
to some of the readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
Most of them know that, at the request of cer- 
tain missionaries, a committee* was formed in 
America, about three years ago, to assist in 
finding and sending to Japan men who seemed 
suited to the work, and who were willing to 
undertake it. Japan possesses a very com- 
plete system of graded public schools, of which 


* Foreign Educational Committee, 40 East 23d St., New York City. 
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the middle schools (common or higher), fur- 
nish most of the situations here spoken of. 
There are also numbers of schools of other 
grades, and numerous special schools, which 
employ foreigners. A few of these places are 
held by regular missionaries ; but as the au- 
thorities sometimes dislike to employ these, 
even when their services can be had, though 
they very rarely indeed object toa man merely 
because he isa Christian, there seemed to be 
a special call for men who, while earnest be- 
lievers, are not missionaries, as that word is 
usually understood. Although it was well 
known that attempts to teach Christianity in 
the schools would not be tolerated, it yet seemed 
highly probable that men of the right kind 
might obtain influence, and do, by God's 
help, some very effectual work among the 
students. 

While the correctness of the general idea 
seems patent, the work was found to be in 
some respects unique ; and the men who first 
came out have had to feel their way, having. 
few precedents to guide them, and almost 
nothing in the way of definite instructions as 
to how to proceed. In other words, the at- 
tempt of the committee to put lay-workers 
into this field, wasan experiment. How, then, 
has tt succeeded ? 

Among outside observers there are conflict- 
ing opinions on this subject ; and even those 
engaged in the work might hesitate to claim 
“success,” without qualification. None of 
us can report numerous conversions, or great 
interest aroused, as results of our presence 
and efforts. Sometimes the door has proved 
to be not quite as wide open as we had im- 
agined. Sometimes, beyond a doubt, we have 
stood in our own light, hindered by miscon- 
ceptions of the true attitude of the people 
among whom we live, and of our own posi- 
tion, as viewed by them. Aut was not this in- 
evitable? Must not the same be said of the early 
experience of the majority of missions and misston- 
artes? 

It is our firm belief that the work under- 
taken by the committee has yielded ample re- 
turns to all concerned, and has been, all 
things considered, decidedly a success. That 
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the benefits might have been greater, had we 
known from the beginning some things that 
we know now, seems equally clear. While 
past experience teaches, above all things, 
caution in forming conclusions from too 
scanty data, it would seem that our present 
views might at least be suggestive and help- 
ful to some men not yet in the field. 

It should be stated, perhaps, that the writer 
of this does not claim to speak for his col- 
leagues, though he believes they would agree 
to nearly all he has to say. For the sake of 
being explicit, the statements will be put as 
replies to questions that might naturally be 
asked : 

1. What sort of men are required ? 

A. Men having (a) the missionary spirit, 
(b) good health, (c) common sense, and (d) a 
college degree. 

2. Js the work permanent, and is the salary 
adequate? 

A. The pay varies at different schools, but 
it is always sufficient, and punctually paid. 
The work cannot be regarded as perma- 
nent. 

3. How long a term of service should one expect 
to have? And what is he to do when it has ex- 
pired? 

A. Three years, more or less. The men 
should then enter the missions of their re- 
spective churches, or return home, if their 
chosen life-work is at home. The committee 
prefers men who expect to spend their lives 
in the foreign field, but accepts some who 
intend to work at home. 

4. If, as you have said, no very brilliant results 
have as yet come from this educational work, 
what advantages has it over work under a regular 
Mission Board? 

A. It has none. 
competition. 

5. Why, then, should a man who expects to bea 
foreign missionary—much less, one who does not— 
go into the educational work? 

A. Why should a man who expects to 
preach spend a term of years at a theological 
school? Why do engineers make reconnois- 
sance and preliminary survey, before locating 
a new road? A man, who intends to be a 


The two things are not in 


missionary, has about as good an opportunity 
to study the language, and find out the charac- 
teristics of the people, while employed in 
these schools, as he would have if in the pay 
of many of the Church Boards, and, indeed, 
his advantages in these respects may be better 
than some missionaries enjoy. Meanwhile, 
he is supporting himself, leaving the Board’s 
money to be spent more profitably than in 
training raw recruits; or, at least, he makes 
room for another man. 

A man who intends to work at home, will 
find the experience of two or three years, 
spent in this way, extremely valuable. In- 
deed, one who expects to make it his business 
to proclaim the Gospel, wherever, and by 
whatever means, will be able to take hold of 
his work with vigor, a precision and steadi- 
ness of touch, and a comprehensiveness of 
view, after an experience of this kind, such as 
he would be unlikely to acquire, in so brief a 
time, in almost any other position. The great 
benefit to himself of the practical training 
afforded by the work, could not easily be ex- 
aggerated. And if the school be in a place 
where no other foreigners reside, he will find, 
probably, that there are precious lessons to be 
learned in solitude, lessons well worth cross- 
ing the sea and undergoing temporary con- 
finement, as it were, to receive. 

6. But is this all? If one is called to mission 
work, had he not better be at it, than spending so 
much time in preparation ? 

A. That depends on the man. Theres may 
be exceptions, of course, but it is safe to affirm 
that two or three years spent in this way, by 
a young man, will be well spent, in nearly all 
cases. Those who rush into the work with 
only confused ideas of what they want to do, 
or of how it is to be done, while doubtless 
enthusiastic, are not always the most useful 
men. A young fellow, fresh from college, 
came through Japan some time ago, on his 
way to China. He had his card printed with 
“ China for Christ,” in very big letters in the 
middle, and his name, with American and 
Chinese addresses, in small type, down in one 
corner. He thus intended, no doubt, to indi- 
cate at once his singleness of aim, and, (by 
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the small type), his modesty. But when it 
gets through his head, (if it has not already 
done so), what a big place China is, and what 
a very small fragment of humanity he is, and 
with what amusement his proclamation was 
read by all the old missionaries who happened 
to see it, he will feel very badly about that card. 
Now, if he had taken service as a school 
teacher in Japan or China for a year or two, 
before becoming a missionary, he would have 
found out enough, in a quiet way, to have 
avoided this and other more important mis- 
takes. 

The Apostle Paul himself, though he had 
long ago graduated from the best colleges, 
and received his call in a vision, spent three 
years in some kind of quiet preparation, it 
seems, before he set out on his great work. 
Thoroughness, not haste, has ever been God’s 
method, and that of His greatest servants. 
Surely, imitation is safe for us. 

But training and experience are not all 
that we teachers can get. The amount of 
seed-sowing that can be done by distribution 
of tracts, by conversations, sometimes (not 
always) by systematic Bible teaching, and al- 
ways by the silent influence of a godly life, 
in a community where such lives are rare, 
cannot be stated in figures; but it is certainly 
very considerable. Already some of us, per- 
haps all, have had the joy of seeing some of 
this seed spring up. It may often happen, 
too, that special circumstances will suggest 
special ways of doing good, that would be 
left undone, were the place occupied by any 
one but a Christian. 

7. What are the duties of the foreign teachers 
in the public schools of Japan? 

A. To teach English and, in some cases, 
continental languages; usually, nothing but 
English. The Japanese do not desire any 
foreign teachers of mathematics or philoso- 
phy, as native professors of these subjects are 
abundant. The foreign teacher is treated 
with deference, but is not expected to claim 
or exercise any authority in the affairs of the 
school. 

8. Are the opportunities of seeing the boys, out- 
side of school hours, numerous ? 
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A. Sufficiently so; and if the foreigner isa 
novelty in the place, they are liable to over- 
run him (at first), in a way that is not profit- 
able to anybody concerned, and needs to be 
discouraged,—gently, of course. 

9g. Are the Japanese eager for the Gospel ? 

A. No, not particularly. The students are, 
as a rule, quite indifferent to all religion. 
Many of them may, when the teacher first 
arrives, and they hear that he is a Christian, 
ask questions on that subject, just as some of 
them will blandly enquire his age, or the cost 
of his boots. It is not safe to assume that 
they are any more in earnest on the one sub- 
ject than on the others. By bearing this fact 
in mind, a new teacher may save himself dis- 
appointment, and needless opposition. also. 
See Matt. vii, 6. 

10. Do the boys understand enough English to 
comprehend Christian teaching in English ? 

A. They certainly do not—at least, not 
those of the lower middle schools. Some 
will usually be found among them who are 
able to do service as interpreters, to a certain 
extent ; and the majority of them are apt to 
give a new comer the impression that they 
understand him, when in fact they have no 
idea what he says. But attempts to teach the 
Word through these volunteer interpreters, 
have been found quite useless, and probably 
worse than useless. 

11. But it is said that men who go to Japan to 
teach English do not have to learn Japanese ? 

A. They are not required to do so by the 
school; but it is a grave mistake to suppose 
that the Gospel can be taught to Japanese 
students by means of English alone. It can- 
not be done, unless in exceptional cases. 
Men who come out with the purpose of re- 
turning home for their life work, and who, 
therefore, do not wish to spend time on the 
language, can get good, and do good ; but not, 
to any important extent, by means of oral 
teaching of the Bible. Men who expect ulti- 
mately to go into regular mission work in 
Japan, should, from the very first, make the 
study of the Japanese tongue their chief busi- 
ness outside of school hours. Bible-class 
teaching need not be thought of, (at first), 
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unless under special circumstances. An 
abundant supply of tracts and Scriptures in 
the vernacular should be procured, and used 
as occasion offers. But, outside of the hours 
of needful relaxation, it is best to let nothing 
interfere with language-study on week days, 
and Bible-study on Sundays. With the best 
efforts in this direction, many interruptions 
will be unavoidable ; so let them be as few as 
possible. 

12. We hear a good deal about “influence” and 
“winning souls,” in connection with such work as 
this. Do these expressions imply the need of politic 
modifications of manner, to suit the ideas of the 
people among whom one lives ? 

A. They imply the value of tact, but tact is 
a gift rather than an acquirement; when it 
becomes conscious of itself, it ceases to be 
tact. Anything liable to be mistaken for su- 
perciliousness is of course to be avoided, but 
an habitual attitude of scrupulous sincerity, 
straightforwardness and independence, is no 
doubt best in Japan, as elsewhere. This 
should go without saying, for it is of the 
essence of Christian morality ; but there is 
something about the Japanese that seems to 
produce, in the minds of many new-comers, 
the impression that they are to be “won” by 
methods, which, if tried even on gamins in 
an American city, would produce nothing but 
sport for them and sorrow for their would-be 
helpers. As an old missionary once pithily 
said to the writer, “The Japanese are not 
fools.” 

137. Donot the Japanese now-a-days look up to 
foreigners, and especially to Americans ? 

A. In a certain sense, Yes. In very many 
senses, and practically, as regards foreign 
teachers, No. The majority of them are what 
we call heathen, but not one whit more hea- 
thenish than are thousands in the Occident. 
They are as proud of their country as we are 
of ours, and rather more certain (if possible) 
that they are the people, and wisdom will die 
with them, than are most Americans. Some 
of the Japanese who have been abroad hold 
views that seem to us more correct, but their 
influence on public opinion is imperceptible 
as regards these matters. 
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Residence in Japan is not at all likely to 
convince an American that a@// of his national 
and race pride is baseless; but, however mis- 
taken the Japanese may be, the feelings based 
on their opinions are genuine. 


CONCLUSION, 


Men who have consecrated themselves to 
missions, whether as ministers or lay-workers 
at home, or missionaries in the East, need 
not hesitate to take a turn at this educational 
work, if they have the opportunity. It will 


be time extremely well spent, both for them- 
selves and for those among whom they labor. 


C. M. Brapsury. 
Saga, Japan, October, 1890. 


The Situation tn China. 


[From our Regular Correspondent.] 
XIII, 

Our six months tour in China is ended, 
and we shall probably see the bleak hills, 
and yellow rivers, and green rice-fields, and 
swarming cities of the celestial country never 
more. But we can never be indifferent to 
the stirring scenes which will doubtless be 
enacted upon this great spiritual battlefield 
of the future. When once the church militant 
moves forward in mighty earnest against 
these strongholds of Satan, a conflict will 
ensue, the like of which has not been wit- 
nessed since the Roman Empire was assailed 
by the Kingdom of Christ. China’s hgpe is 
in the future. I think a person feels this 
more here than in any other mission field. 
The hope of Japan is in the present. Her 
forty millions will surely be evangelized 
within a few decades. The field is white for 
the harvest in India; but in China it is early 
springtime; so early, indeed, that one expects 
that, before summer and harvest, many a bit- 
ing frost may yet blast the tender blades 
which have sprung up in the far-scattered 
fields which the missionaries have sown. 

I scarcely know which to deplore most, 
Britain’s awful sin of commission in forcing 
opium upon China, or the church’s awful 
sin of omission in withholding from China 
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the only remedy which will deliver her from 
the dreadful bondage which the great Chris- 
tian (?) nation has fastened upon her helpless 
people. Britain will answer for her sin of giv- 
ing Chinaastone. Let the churches of Britain 
and America beware or they will be called 
upon to answer for their sin of refusing 
China the Bread of Life. 

Every one of the five thousand, who have 
subscribed themselves as missionary volun- 
teers, could be used in China and wisely 
located as rapidly as they can finish their 
courses of preparation. There are only 
thirteen hundred Protestant missionaries in 
the Empire. There should be at least six 
thousand, and must be if this generation of 
Chinamen is to hear the gospel. Her present 
generation is the only one for which we will 
ever be directly responsible. I cannot believe 
with Hudson Taylor, nor have I found any- 
one whg does, that one missionary can evan- 
gelize fifty families a day. Upon this scale 
Mr. Taylor constructs a very ingenious plan 
of campaign by which “one thousand mis- 


sionaries might preach the gospel to China’s 
250,000,000 people or 50,000,000 families in 


one thousand days.” Simply reciting the 
story of Calvary a single time is not evan- 
gelizing a Chinaman. During the first if not 
many subsequent interviews the chances are 
that the auditor will be so absorbed in the 
cut of the missionary’s clothing, if it be 
foreign, or its misfit, if it be native, or in the 
color of his face or hair even if the latter be 
done up a /a Chinese, that he will get abso- 
lutely nothing out of the conversation. True 
evangelizing involves a patient frequent 
“teaching them to do whatsoever I have 
commanded you,” and if one missionary 
succeeds in a life time in evangelizing fifty 
thousand people, that is, making the gospel 
so clear to them that they will be able to in- 
telligntly accept or reject it, he will have 
accomplished a great and successful work. 
Give China’s three hundred millions six 
thousand missionaries, one to every fifty 
thousand, and this generation will be evan- 
gelized. 

My main purpose for six months has been 
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to ascertain whether the time is ripe for the 
introduction of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association as a supplement to the manifold 
agencies already employed by the church in 
the evangelization of the nation. I visited 
thirty-five missions in fifteen different cities, 
and conversed with at least one hundred 
missionaries connected with sixteen different 
church boards concerning the adaptability of 
the Association to the present situation in 
China. I also had the opportunity of explain- 
ing the work to the National Missionary 
Conference in Shanghai attended by over 
four hundred and thirty missionaries. I 
visited the city Association in Amoy and the 
students’ Associations in Foochow, Hang- 
chow and Tungchou, and organized in the 
Presbyterian schools in Shanghai and Peking, 
and reorganized in the Methodist college in 
Peking. I also visited seven other schools, 
in all of which the Association can do an 
efficient work as soon as competent leader- 
ship can be secured. In none of these seven 
institutions is there a teacher who has had 
experience in college Association work. 

The only city where Christianity has gained 
a sufficient hold upon young men to ensure 
a nucleus for a good sized organization is 
Shanghai. The Chinese of this city are far 
in advance of their fellow-countrymen in the 
interior in general intelligence, commercial 
enterprise, and the comforts of life. In view 
of what has been so successfully begun in 
Madras and Tokyo, I believe that a capable 
general secretary can do a most useful work 
in Shanghai, and as soon as the misionaries 
of the city unite in calling for a man, I am 
prepared to commend the field to one of our 
experienced secretaries. 

A successful Association in Shanghai will 
not only do a good work for the young men 
of that city, but it will exert a most helpful 
influence upon other cities, by affording them 
the model of a successful work, and furnish- 
ing them with trained leaders to organize 
and supervise their work. A secretary in 
Shanghai will not be able to comniunicate 
with young men of other provinces, verbally, 
but he can through his teacher correspond 
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with all other Associations, and conduct a 
paper in the classical language similar to Zhe 
Young Men of India, edited by Mr. McCon- 
aughy, of Madras. This and other publica- 
will be of invaluable service to the 
Christian young men in all parts of the 
Empire. My own experience in addressing 
and conversing with young men through an 
interpreter, convinces me that a secretary can, 
by an annual tour, impart much help to those 
whose dialects he cannot speak. In addition 
to acquiring the Shanghai dialect, which he 
must learn before he begins his work, he may 
be able to acquire the Mandarin, which is 
spoken by upwards of two hundred millions. 
If a secretary opens a successful work in 
Shanghai, however, a man for some Mandarin 
speaking district will soon be in demand. I 
shall have more to say about this field, when 
the missionaries reach a final conclusion con- 
cerning the time and place for the introduc- 
tion of the work. 

After a brief visit in Hong Kong, we sailed 
for Singapore October 2. We have had a 
stormy voyage. The depression of the 
barometer informed us, a few hours out, that 
we were approaching unpleasantly close to a 
cyclone. The sails were furled, the canvas 
awnings removed, the yards taken down, the 
skylights boarded up, and the decks cleared 
for action. In fact everything was done by 
way of preparation which the management of 
the French Mail failed to do a year ago, be- 
fore the cyclone, which came near sending us 
to the bottom. It was most entertaining and 
instructive to follow Captain Wheeler during 
the storm in his skillful management of the 
ship. He succeeded in keeping the center of 
the cyclone fully sixty miles distant. The 
severe tossing which we received at that dis- 
tance assured us that, had we been overtaken 
by the center, we would have had little chance 
of escape. Thanks to the Great Commander 
and His prudent, subordinate Captain Wheel- 
er, we are sailing swiftly across a smooth 
sea, hoping soon to reach Singapore. 


L. D. WisHARD, 


tions 


S. S. PesHawur, China Sea, Oct. 7, 1890. 


A Symposium on the Monthly Mission- 
ary Meeting. 

Believing that many helpful suggestions would be the result, the 
following questions were sent out toa limited number of repre- 
sentative men. Some of the replies have been slightly edited in 
order to avoid printing the same suggestion twice. 

1. Who shall participate ? 

2. Suggest three topics which will bring the whole body of 
students into active sympathy with missions. 

3. What accessory features can be wisely introduced ? 


From the Rev. Dr. Fudson Smith, Secretary A. B.C. F. M., 
Boston, Mass. 
I, 

It is especially desirable that those should take part in these 
meetings who are well informed in regard to the missionary move- 
ments of the day. Such men can best give direction to thought 
and awaken genuine interest. When a meeting has been well 
launched in this way, there is not much danger in throwing it open 
to any and everyone who desires to take part. 


II. 
(1) Reasons why every one who isa Christian should take an 
active personal interest in Foreign Missions. 
(2) The aim of Christian Missions, as enjoined by the Scriptures, 
and illustrated by the labors of missionaries in the field. 
(3) The success of Modern Missions, as illustrated by the Fiji 
Islands, the Sandwich Islands, Japan and China. 


III. 

Too much cannot be made of special prayer for missions, and 
missionaries, and native churches and schools. The systematic 
study of some one great mission field, like China, or India, or 
Africa, if well managed, will prove most stimulating and helpful. 
A brief recital of current facts from mission fields should often be 
given ; few things stir the hearts of those who are about to volun- 
teer like fresh news from the veterans at the front. The precepts 
and examples of the Scriptures bearing on the foreign missionary 
enterprise need to be studied and made familiar and held up to 
view far more than is commonly done. There is an unused maga- 
zine of fact and inspiration here, which is scarcely suspected by 
most, and fully appreciated by very few. 

I heartily rejoice in the movement you represent, and trust that 
anew impulse may be given to missionary zeal and knowledge 
among all the thousands of young men in our colleges on whom 
the future must rest, not only in this country but in all the nations 
of the earth which the gospel is visiting and where a noble civiliza- 
tion is rising. 


From Mr. A. L. Shapleigh, Harvard University, Mass. 
I, 

Those actually intending to go to the foreign field are, in my 

judgment, the most effective leaders of missionary meetings. 
Il, 

We need facts. Three good topicsare 1) What foreign missions 
have already accomplished ; 2) What foreign missions can do ; 3) 
Our personal responsibility in the matter. 

Ill. 

First-rate missionary maps, diagrams and music. These are 
even better than returned missionaries. When a missionary is a 
good speaker, he is helpful, of course, but earnest talks by the 
fellows themselves, making a cool and careful presentation of facts, 
goes farther with us than most addresses. 


From Mr. Wm. R. Newell, Wooster University, Ohio. 
1, 

(1) In considering topics touching the need for workers, the 
crises, the calls, etc., on/y volunteers, or others who have manifested 
an abiding interest in the subject. 

(2) In historical or geographical sketches of countries, those not 
specially interested in missions may take part. 
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(3) Biographical reviews of the lives of consecrated missionaries 
may be presented (with great profit, often, both to speaker and 
audience), by those who have not come in touch with the spirit of 
missions. 

II. 

(1) The Scientist's Debt to the Missionary. (Under this should 
be detailed the contributions of missions to Natural Science, Lan- 
guage or Linguistic Science, Ethnology, Archzeology, Geography, 
etc.) 

(2) Seven Seven-Minute Sketches of Seven Heroes. 
plan for an immensely popular one-hour meeting. 


(Here is a 
Let seven great 
missionaries be chosen by as many earnest students, and their lives 
be presented in outline in fa/‘s, not papers. Let time be strictly 
called by the leader.) 

(3) Ten Brothers of Ten Climes. 
the meeting to those uninterested. 


minute fadks. 


(The putting of the topic is half 
In this meeting have ten five- 
Let each speaker picture the young man of the 
country he has chosen, in his dress, habits, amusements, education, 
society, and, last of all, belief or religion. Much reading and study 
will be necessary to cover the ground in five minutes, but it can be 
done, and the effect on the meeting of the terse, epigrammatic talks 
is electrifying.) 
Il. 

(1) A Missionary Bulletin Board 

(2) Unique and striking announcements of the subjects for dis- 
cussion, (The Wooster committee will be glad to send any one a 
list of subjects and programmes.) 

(3) Post up prominently at the regular meeting the latest report 
of the Volunteer Movement. 
s) No opportunity of hearing a returned missionary should be 
t. Always open a question box for him, 
(5s) Correspondence with missionaries on the field. 


10S 


6) The missionary committee should occasionally meet for con- 
sultation and prayer. Unless it is in a continual state of enthusiasm, 


the general interest will surely be in a continual state of decline. 


From Mr. Robert P. Wilder, New York City. 
I. 

Every student should feel at liberty to take part in the missionary 
meeting ; but the leadership should be in the hands of competent 
and picked men. Most of the meetings should be led by students, 
both for the benefit to the leaders resulting from a careful study of 
missions, and because a student can reach the heart of a student 
better than an outsider can do it. The subjects should be assigned 
to the leaders a month in advance, that they may make thorough 
preparation. Returned missionaries, Board secretaries, wide-awake 
pastors and representatives of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions can be also profitably utilized as occasional 
leaders. 

II. 

(1) The Biblical argument for missions. 

The reflex influence of missions. 
on the home church. 

(3) The various mission fields. 


On science ; on trade; and 


This should include (¢) their 
geography, history, and religions; (4) the successes achieved by 
missionaries ; (c) reinforcements needed. 

Ill, 

(1) Literature. The missionary committee should attack eye 
gate as well as ear gate. It is not enough to have the best books 
in the library and the best periodicals in the reading room. An 
appetite for such literature must be created. 
personal work. 


Here isa field for 
Let the committeemen ask members to read an 
interesting article ; or request the perusal of a striking extract from 
the Life of Bishop Hannington, or the Life of John Paton. If 
members of the Association get a taste of such literature, they will 
havea permanent interest in missions. A list of the best missionary 
books can be obtained from the office of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, No. so East 7oth St., New York. 
Every Association should subscribe to at least one missionary 
magazine, namely, “ The Missionary Review of the World,” 18 
and 20 Astor Place, New York City. 


(2) Correspondence, Every college Y.M.C. A. should corres- 
pond with the leading boards of missions and with missionaries on 
the field. Frequent letters from the secretaries giving the imme- 
diate needs of the boards will drive, while ringing appeals from the 
field will draw the students to more prayer and giving for the 
work. Such letters will be of especial value if from alumni of the 
institution. Most appreciated will be the correspondence from an 
alumnus supported by the college to which he writes. 

(3) The Support of a Missionary. Fifty-four institutions in the 
States and Canada have been contributing toward sending out or 
supporting alumni in the foreign mission field. No effort need be 
made to preserve the enthusiasm of men who contribute liberally 
and regularly to missions. Moreover the affect of such giving means 
much to the church. If colleges can each support a missionary in 
the home or foreign field, surely churches will see the possibility 
of their supporting several representatives. 

(4) Prayer. Daily, definite prayer, designating the fields and the 
laborers, is needed in every Association. Christ commands us to 
‘** Pray the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth laborers into 
His harvest.” Does this not make the supply of missionaries 
dependent upon the prayers of Christians? ‘So real is the power 
which the Lord gives His people to exercise in Heaven and earth 
that the number of the laborers and the measure of the harvest does 
actually depend on their prayers.” 

(5) Sel/ Giving. The personal claims of mission work should be 
emphasized in each meeting. To students the church must look 
for its missionaries. Ours is an enterprise of such gigantic propor- 
tions that thousands of college and seminary men must hasten forth 
before the world is conquered. The work needs teachers and 
physicians as well as ministers. 

The church looks to us students with great solicitude. Does not 
Christ also expect much from us, since so much has been given to 
us? We stand atthe pivotal point. Fidelity to duty on our part 
will result in the world’s evangelization in this generation. Luke- 
warmness on our part will mean lethargy in the church and another 
generation of unevangelized millions lost—lost when we might 
have gone to their rescue! What shall eternity be for them, a 
joyous day, ora starless night? Upon us more than on any other 
class of men depends the answer to that question. 


From Mr. R. Howard Taylor, Wabash College, Indiana, 
I, 

I believe, from experience, that all in the Association who feel so 
disposed should be privileged to participate in these meetings, 
irrespective of the fact that they are, or are not, members of the 
Mission Band. It will, at least, deepen their sympathy for missions, 
and broaden their Christian spirit. 


(1) There is no distinction 7x PS ‘Bible between home and foreign 
evangelization. Christ died for all—civilized and heathen—John, 
3: 16. 

(2) The present need for men and money is greater in foreign 
fields than at home. 

(3) We, who are at home, owe it to those who are in the foreign 
field to support and pray for them. 


(1) An occasional Bible —_ ‘on missions—what God Himself 
says. 

(2) Special singing by a quartette to make the meeting unusually 
attractive. 

(3) Secure, occasionally, a strong man, among the students (not 
a volunteer), to speak on some special topic, It will necessitate 
study along the line of missions on his part, and will lead some to 
attend who are not generally in the habit of doing so. 

(4) A Missionary Concert Reading, i. e. the latest incidents and 
facts of missions arranged by the leader in a form similar toa Bible 
Reading, different items being given to each one present. 


From Mr. W. H. Cossum, Traveling Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 
Z. 
Generally student volunteers or men of consecration in the Asso- 
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ciation are those in whose hands the meeting is most profitable ; 
but real missionaries or authorities on missions, .ad professors who 
thoroughly sympathise with missions are of course very valuable 
in giving occasiona! stimulus to the meetings. 
Il. 
(1) Finances. What can the church give? 
The lack of systematic giving and its need. 
(2) The Responsibility of Young Men for the Heathen of this 
Generation. 
(3) The Reflex Influence of Foreign Missions on commerce, 
science, and religious life in the church. 
Ill. 
Maps, charts and a blackboard, wed? used. 


What does it give? 


From Mr. P. B. Kennedy, Princeton University, New Fersey. 


I. 

Our monthly missionary meetings are usually led by some mission- 
ary visiting this country, or by some one who is intimately con- 
nected with the work here. At times members of the Missionary 
Band have charge of the meeting, giving the substance of the 
different papers read before the band during the preceding weeks. 


II. 
(1) The extent and influence of medical missions. 
(2) The need of the heathen world to-day. 
(3) The uprising of students. 


Ill. 
At our monthly meeting we take up a collection which is given 
to defray expenses of the band in purchasing tracts and in sending 
out delegations to churches. 


From Mr. T. M. Singer, Lewiston, Me. 


c 
Volunteers and other active Christians should participate. 


II. 
(1) That which draws humanity to Christ and other teachers 
whom good men admire is the missionary spirit that controls them. 
(2) The condition of the heathen, 
(3) The two-fold influence—humanizing and Christianizing—of 
the gospel on the heathen. 


From Mr. R. BE. Hieronymus, Eureka College, Jil. 


z. 

(1) Negatively: Not those who are “ playing at missions,” nor 
those who talk merely for practice, nor those whose lives are not 
in accord with their words. 

(2) Affirmatively: Volunteers; those who for any good reasons 
cannot go, but will do all in their power to send others. 


Il. 

In attemp‘ing to arouse people to action the psychological order 
is (1) an appcal to the intellect ; (2) to the sensibility or feeling, and 
(3) to the choosing power or will. Observing this order the follow- 
ing topics are suggested : 

(1) Picture of the Heathen World. Read first chapter of Romans 
and confine the talks to vivid descriptions of the degradation of 
those who have never heard of Christ. 

(2) The Evangelization of the World in this Generation. 
its possibility. Have many short earnest prayers. 
fervent prayer of a mghteous man availeth much.” 

(3) Why Should 1 be a Foreign Missionary? To be answered by 
the Volunteers of the college in three minute speeches. Make ita 
personal matter with every one. 


Ill. 

Music specially prepared for the occasion, Reading of pamphlets 
and tracts outside of the meetings (never at the meetings). Private 
talks on missions. Suit the leader to the topic and wice versa. 
Exercise common sense. Show same care and precision in selection 
of leader topics, songs, organist, etc., that a successful business 
man does in his transactions. Above all, in all and through all, 
Pray. 


Show 
“ The effectual 


About Books. 


In Darkest England and the Way Out, by General Booth 
of the Salvation Army. Funk and Wagnalls, soc 
paper, $1.50 cloth. 

The first edition of this book was sold in London 
within three hours. No book has created such a sen- 
sation, since the publication of the “ Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast London.” THE INTERCOLLEGIAN cannot possibly 
give space enough to set forth its ample contents, but 
this is unnecessary, for the publishers have issued it in 
a paper covered edition at a price which brings it with- 
in the reach of any college man. 

Every earnest Christian man should read it. It will 
open his eyes to the great sociological problems which 
face this generation. If it does no more, it will give 
him an impulse toward that sympathy with the hard 
facts of life and that desire to meet them squarely and 
find Christianity’s solution for them that characterizes 
the writings and addresses of such men as Drs. Lyman 
Abbott and Washington Gladden, Phillips Brooks and 
President Andrews with scores of others we might 
name, Those who cannot attain this practical connec- 
tion with the world, whose Christianity is that of theory 
and form, are not the men to whom the world will look 
bye-and-bye. 

The great feature of “In Darkest England,” aside 
from the startling comprehensiveness of its view of sin 
and misery is the end it proposes to reach. This is 
nothing less than to help up and out and away from the 
conditions which curse the starving poor the “sub- 
merged tenth” of England’s population. General Booth 
is confident that, with certain’ financial aid, it can be 
done through the organization of the Salvation Army. 
The latter half of the book outlines his plans for this 
restoration of destitute and despairing men and women 
to a self-respecting, self-supporting life. There is no 
phase of the social problem which he does not aim to 
touch. The fundamental trouble, according to his view, 
is hopelessness. He wishes to give every one, no mat- 
ter how low they have fallen, a chance at better things. 
Thousands, he claims, are dragged into evil: they 
would not go willingly. Independence and self-respect 
has its charms even for the thief and the harlot, but the 
abominable villainy and greed of men give them no 
chance. 

That the problem is quite as urgent for us on this 
side of the water is shown by a book referred to else- 
where and to be noticed in our next number, “ How the 
Other Half Lives.” These two books should be widely 
read and pondered and prayed over. They touch the 


very centre of the problem which confronts Christianity 
to-day. 


* * 
* 


Aids to Scripture Study, by the late Rev. Professor 
Frederic Gardiner, D.D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

The title of this book was well chosen. Had it been 
termed a treatise on Interpretation, it would not have 
gained the popular attention which it well deserves. 
Most young men, who are not theological students, 
draw a distinction between the interpreter and the Bible 
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student. They may aspire to belong to the latter class, 
but they regard interpretation as the work of a special- 
ist. It isthe bane of honest and helpful Bible study 
that this is true; it begets a habit of turning to the com- 
mentary or toa teacher with every problem instead of 
trying to master it independently. It opens the way, 
too, for the output of superficial and tedious perversions 
of criticism which often pass current among young men 
who are intelligent enough to know better. Because 
one cannot give up his whole life to a special study of 
critical questions is no reason why the studying he can 
do should not be scientific and scholarly as far as it 
goes. This is particularly true of college bred men. 

In this work of interpretative study, every one needs 
guidance, and this is the object of Professor Gardiner’s 
book. A scholar himself of wide reputation, delight- 
ing in the results of sound methods, he prepared to 
suggest these to those whose lives could not be spent in 
the class room, even for ashort period. The work falls 
into three parts: an introduction, setting forth with 
great care the view of Biblical inspiration on which the 


author bases the principles of interpretation ; Part I 
which treats of the Preparation for Interpreting and 
Part II referring to the Art of Interpretation. All is 
written from a practical, sensible standpoint that will 
commend itself to the unprofessional Bible student, and 
is illustrated by passages which bring out and explain 
numberless representative problems. The author's 
own spirit is shown by the following paragraph. “With- 
out a knowledge and experience of the religious life, he 
may explain never so accurately the outward and super- 
ficial sense of the word of life, but he can never pene- 
trate to the meaning of that life itself. While, there- 
fore, all learning and knowledge and study need to be 
applied to the interpretation of the Bible, they must 
first be laid at the foot of the cross, and there be touched 
by the enlightening spirit of God. In this work it is 
true with a special emphasis, Bene orasse est bene studu- 


iss. 
* * 


oa 
Civil Government in the United States considered with 
some reference to its origins, by John Fiske. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co. $1.00 net. 


Like all of Professor Fiske’s historical works this 
work on civil government is a model of its kind. It 
was prepared for use as a text-book, but such a desig- 
nation would unfairly represent it. It is a hand-book, 
such as only a trained historian can write, describing 
our civil institutions not merely as they are, but in their 
historical development. There is no more interesting 
historical study than this and none that is of greater 
practical value to an intelligent man. It does shatter 
some illusions, “Fifty years ago we were wont to 
speak of civil government in the United States, as if it 
had dropped from heaven or had been specially created 
by some kind of miracle on American soil; and we 
were apt to think that in mere republican forms there 
was some kind of mystic virtue which made them a 
panacea for all political evils.” We still have more or 
less of this feeling. It is not healthful. Only by a 
knowledge of the historical development of our insti- 
tutions do we attain that understadning of their real 


value and of their limitations as well, which enables us 
to have political wisdom. 


After a brief but broad treatment of the subject of 


taxation, the question of local government in township 
and county is explored. By following out the forms of 
local government, as found in New England and in Vir- 
ginia respectively, we study “by common consent of 
historians, the two most distinctive and most charac- 
teristic lines of development which English forms of 
government have followed in propagating themselves 
throughout the United States.” The government of 
cities, of states, and of the nation is treated in turn, not 
at all in a school book way, but from the standpoint 
already indicated. The value of each discussion is 
greatly increased by references to literature and by 
suggestive questions. To thoughtful students of Amer- 
ican history this work will be indispensable. 


Current Literature. 


Articles and Reviews. 

15. The American Student, in Notes and Comments of North 
American Review for December. 

16. 7he Chinese Missionary Problem, by Rev. John Ross in the 
Missionary Review. 

17. Does China Menace the World, by Pres. W. A. P. Martin in 
the Forum for December. 

18. Formative Influences, by Archdeacon F. W. Farrar in the 
Forum for December. 

19. The Record of Virtue, by A. G. Spencer in the Century for 
December. (A very amusing but quite suggestive article). 

20. A “ Symposium” on the Ten Best Books for the Study of the 
Bible, in the Old and New Testament Student, October, 1890. 

21. Harvard's Better Sel/, by W.R. Bigelow in the N. E. Mag- 
azine, December. 

22. The New Parliament in Japan, in the Nation of October 2. 

23. Our Unchurched Millions, in the Arena for November. 

24. How to Study the Bible, by Geo. W. Cable in S. S. Times for 
December 6. 

25. The Kingdom of God in the Land of its Origin, by Rev. G. 
F. Herrick, D.D., in Bibliotheca Sacra, October. 


New Books. 

14. A. M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary, by his sister. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 

15. The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, by R. W. Dale, 
D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son. §1.50. 

16. Henry Martyn, His Life and Labors, by Jesse Page. 
Revell. 75 cents. 

17. /n Scripture Lands, by Edward L. Wilson. 
Sons. $3.50. 

18. Over the Teacups, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

19. How the Other Half Lives, by J. A. Riis. 
Sons. $2.50. 

20. Gustavus Adolphus, by C. R. L. Fletcher. Putnam's. 

at. Representative Men, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

22. My Study Fire, by H.W. Mabie. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

23. A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom, by J. K. Hosmer. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

24. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, translated 
by Geo. Long. A. L. Burt, N. ¥. $1.00. 

25. Life im Christ and for Christ, by Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 
Armstrong & Son. 40 cents. 

26. Erasmus, by R.C.Jebb (The Rede Lecture). 
60 cents. 

27. American Heroes on Mission Fields, edited by H. C. Hayden, 
D.D. American Tract Society. $1.25. 

28. The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, by W.E. Glad- 
stone. John D. Wattles, Philadelphia. $1.00. 


A.C. 


F. H. 


Chas. Scribner’s 


Chas. Scribner’s 


$1.50. 
Houghton, 


Macmillan, 
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Notes from the Field. 

The Virginia College Conference was held at Rich- 

mond College, Nov. 14-16. Out of the seventeen col- 
lege or academic Associations, sixteen were represented. 
There were about 125 delegates exclusive of Richmond 
College students, representing upwards of 2500 college 
men of Virginia. From the well-tabulated reports 
offered, we make the following summary which will be 
interesting to men in other states. Out of the 2500(in 
round numbers) 1100 are unconverted men, 1300 are 
members of the Association, g00 being active and 400 
associate. There were 166 professed conversions in the 
colleges during the year, of whom 88 united with the 
church, The number of men on committees were 374, 
in 25 Bible classes 411. Thirteen observed the Day of 
Prayer ; five took up a collection for the International 
Committee. There are 69 volunteers, and $195.42 was 
given to missions during the year. 
- The conference was deemed an unusually strong one ; 
it was royally entertained by the students and people of 
Richmond ; the call tor the conference suggested that it 
might be the last one held, but the delegates unani- 
mously resolved that it could not be given up. 


Canada. 


At Toronto University during the Week of Prayer 
an informal prayer meeting was held daily. On Thurs- 
day Sir Daniel Wilson ably addressed the students on 
Social Purity. 
national Committee. 


A collection was taken for the Inter- 
So much is said in Mr. Mott's 
article about the North-eastern colleges, that no further 
mention need here be made. 


Che West. 

From California comes occasional reports of the work 
at Berkeley in the State University. It is progressing 
fairly with nothing startling to report. At Whitman 
College, Washington, much interest is taken in mis- 
sions, At least six men are looking forward to foreign 
service, and they are preparing by holding a mission 
school for Chinese in Walla Walla. Rev. W. S. Holt, 
of Portland, formerly of China, spent the Day of Prayer 
at the college. At the Albany Collegiate Institute, 
Oregon, the Association was re-organized October 20th 
with an active membership of twelve. A large amount 
of interest is manifest among the students.——The As- 
sociation at Carleton College, Minn., started a prayer 
meeting for young men only this year for the first time. 
The result has been good. “ Every meeting has been 
free and earnest and prayerful.” On the 16th Messrs. 
Hildreth and White visited the college. They secured 
twelve men who agreed to spend the holidays in evan- 
gelistic work in the state. At S. W. Kansas College 
last year there were 33 conversions out of 44 students 
who entered the college unconverted. The Association 
is very wide-awake. It holds a noon-day prayer meeting 
for thirty minutes each day.--—Drury College, Mo., 


boasts of a foot ball team which illustrates muscular 
Christianity. The Association is aiming at a more 
spiritual work and is making itself felt in college life, 
so that non-Christian men are influenced more than 
ever before. At Missouri Valley College the Week 
of Prayer was observed by an early morning prayer 
meeting. Several became interested. At the Mis- 
souri State Convention 13 college Associations were 
represented. In these colleges are 1908 students, of 
which number it is estimated that 971 are not Christians. 

During the Week of Prayer the Missouri State 
University held daily meetings which steadily increased 
in attendance. Although lately organized, the Associa- 
tion has 122 members. The University of Nebraska 
has been making a special evangelistic effort under the 
guidance of W. E. Reed of Dartmouth, since the state 
convention. Nebraska Wesleyan University sent 
the second largest delegation to the state convention. 
These men became so full of earnest purpose that they 
have wonderfully revived the work. At the State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia., the Association is 
fortunate in possessing a large proportion of members 
It is attempting a broad Bible 
work.-——Oskaloosa College requires Bible study from 
every student, hence the Association does not push it. 
The Association is more active this year than ever be- 
fore.——At Penn College there is a similar increase of 
activity. 


who are willing to work. 


The missionary committee are holding various 
meetings in the college, and expect to hold some in 
churches of the vicinage.——Iowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity has been much favored lately by visitors. On 
December 2d Mr. White, of the International force, 
addressed the Association; early in September Mr. 
Cossum was with them, and during a part of October a 
Mr. Newsome, a former student, held a series of meet- 
ings preparatory to his leaving for India. At Cornell 
College, after a successful “ fall campaign,” the Asso- 
ciation held a series of joint gospel meetings which 
Foltowing this 
result six Bible classes were organized averaging ten in 
each. 


resulted in upwards of 25 conversions. 


Che Middle States. 


The Lawrence University, Wis., Association finds 
the Thursday evening meetings, held in student's rooms, 
very helpful. 23 men joined from the Freshman class, 
partly due, perhaps, to the great success of the opening 
social. At Hillsdale College, Mich., a great interest 
is taken just now in revival services conducted by H. 
F. Sayles. The Association was much stirred by the 
reports and the spirit of the delegates to the State con- 

Kalamazoo College makes a similar 
The Student Deputation committee of 
Michigan began their Fall tour Dec. 6, visiting between 
Dec. 6 and 15 Kalamazoo, Hope, Alma, and Olivet 
Colieges, and Ionia High School. L. P. Rowland, 
the evangelist, has been holding a series of profitable 
meetings at Olivet. 


vention. 
report. 


Many conversions have been the 
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result-——At Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., during 
the week of Prayer, President C. B. McAfee of Park 
College, Mo., made an address each evening. Much 
interest in true Christian living was aroused.——The 
Preparatory Department N. W. University Asso- 
ciation is less than a year old. It has a membership of 
sixty, but bids fair to reach one hundred. Training 
classes are carried on with success. —— Blackburn 
University has had a steady growth in Christian mat- 
ters. Atthe suggestion of Mr. Burt it has adopted a 
system of regular contributions to general Association 
work. The missionary meetings are strong. At the 
last one the subject was, “the apostle Paul, the first 
missionary.” A professor and a very popular minister 
took prominent parts. All the students attend these 
meetings and give liberally at their close. The No. 
Ill, Normal has also adopted the plan for raising 
money for “State Work” alluded to above. Mr. Burt, 
the State college secretary, is introducing it wherever 
he goes. The Earlham, Indiana, Association reports 
great good from the convention. “ We have scarcely 
touched terra firma as yet.” A greater interest is 
manifesting itself in the college with several conversions 
and a real revival spirit. The Central Normal Uni- 
versity at Danville has about thirty active members. 
An unusual spirit of earnestness prevails. A tem- 
perance prayer-meeting was a recent feature in the 
work. At De-Pauw the Bible study is thoroughly 
well organized. The various leaders meet in council 
once a month. A first-rate idea! At Wooster 
University, Ohio, not long ago, 136 students, accord- 
ing to the Voice, pledged over $560 during their entire 
college course for the support of the Wooster mission- 
ary. There is no news at present concerning the build- 
ing fund. During the Week of Prayer there was a real 
quickening of religious life. Since then Major Whittle 
has been holding revival services in the town which 
affect the University too. Our Oberlin correspond- 
ent writes that the training class is one of the strongest 
features of that Association’s work. During the great 
revival, recently experienced at Oberlin, at which 
hundreds were converted, these training class men 
were invaluable. Since then some of them have been 
holding revival services in adjacent places with good 
results. At “the quarry” nearly forty persons entered 
upon a new life and the whole community is interested. 
It is truly a grand privilege to do things like these !—— 
At Marietta College the students worked hard for 
great results from the Week of Prayer. They did not 
seem to get them. On the Saturday and Sunday fol- 
lowing a delegation of eleven went to an adjoining 
town, held gospel meetings and obtained twelve con- 
versions and helped to organize a Y. M. C. A. The 
students of the National Normal University maintain 
daily well attended noon meetings, and a Sunday after- 
noon service which is unusually impressive. About 
300 are in Bible classes under two popular professors, 


one class verging toward doctrines, and the other fol- 


lowing a more inductive and historical method. The 
Denison University Association has been presented 
with a fine chapel organ. The meetings are interesting 
and attended, 22 active members have been 
received this fall. An interesting account comes from 
Otterbein University of a recent meeting. “It was 
our usual missionary prayer meeting. We went with- 
out much special emotion, but came away deeply 
touched. When the meeting was opened for remarks, 
one man arose and suggested that Otterbein do some- 
thing for missions, and said he had ten dollars for the 
support of a missionary. The interest spread and soon 
$235 were raised with more quite certain to follow.” 
Such work raises not money only, but volunteers. 


well 


Che Sonth. 


Richmond College is saddened by the sudden death 
of Frank C. Johnson, of whom we make editorial 
mention elsewhere. The solemn question is, “ Who is 
to stand in his place ?” From 77 students at Miller 
Manual Labor School, there are 71 Association mem- 
bers, of whom 48 are active. Two Bible classes, an 
inductive and a training class, about thirty in all, are 
hard at work. There is a decided mission interest with 
seven volunteers. At Roanoke College the Asso- 
ciation was greatly blessed during the Week of Prayer. 
Our correspondent pertinently asks ‘‘ Why not make 
every week a week of prayer? 
and emotions slip away ?” 


Why let these influences 
Emory and Henry has a 
mission band and three Bible classes. The members of 
the Association help the poor, conduct Sabbath schools, 
but also are aiming to do intense personal work. 
Central University, Richmond, Ky., has its Association 
on a very good footing. 
a member. 
ized. 


Nearly every man in college is 
Sunday schools are at present being organ- 
The Kentucky College Deputation, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Ray of Georgetown College and Tague 
of Kentucky Wesleyan, accompanied by State Secretary 
Rosevear, was at Richmond, October 25 and 26. They 
held a conference on methods of Christian work on 
Saturday evening, a consecration service Sunday morn- 
ing, a young men’s meeting in the afternoon, and spoke 
at a union service in one of the churches in the evening. 
The Association men at Central University speaks in 
highest terms of the deputation and its work.——Cum- 
berland University, Tenn., is gladdened by a revival 
which followed from the Week of Prayer. A gymnasium 
and building is strongly desired, and there are good 
prospects that Cumberland will be the second Associa- 
tion in the South to have a building of this kind. On 
November 14 the corner stone of the new building of 
the University of Tennessee Association was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies. Rev. Geo. P. Stuart, of Chat- 
tanooga, a noted southern orator, delivered the address. 
This building is the first college Association building 
south of Johns Hopkins, and will cost about $15,000. 

At Tusculum College, Tenn., every man in college 
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is either an active or associate member of the Associa- 
tion, although it offers no reading room or gymnasium 
privileges, Mr. Doak explains it as the result of hard 
and wisely planned work. The committee somehow 
puts the matter of joining in such a light that every man 
desires to do it. A little of the Tusculum eloquence 
would not be amiss anywhere.——The president of the 
Trinity College Association recently conducted a 
series of gospel services, which resulted in a number of 
conversions. The college exercises were suspended 
during each service. Some leading athletic men were 
soundly converted. Old time Methodist class meetings 
are being organized to meet weekly. The college re- 
moves to Durham next year, where the Association 
expects to have suitable accommodations. ——The New- 
ton and Catawba College Association observed the 
Week of Prayer. There was a lerge attendance and 
much interest, but no open conversions. A small but 
interesting Bible class is maintained.——The Ruther- 
ford College Association has discontinued its meetings 
for this college year. The college building was utterly 
destroyed by fire, and there seemed to be no convenient 
place for holding meetings. About 20 students were 
converted during the Week of Prayer at Southern 
University, Greensboro, Ala. Many have been added 
to the Association, making a total of 90 members out of 
175 students. A movement is on foot to refurnish the 
Association Hall. 


Che East. 


Bowdoin College was recently addressed by Rev. S. 
H. Lee in regard to the work of college students in city 
missions. Bowdoin will probably support one man in 
that work next summer. For the first time in its history 
Bowdoin observed the Week of Prayer by holding a 
daily noonday meeting. President Hyde is leading a 
popular Bible class; there are also three training 
classes. The Association is active in many ways. The 
Orient rightly says “ it is one of the most progressive of 
Bowdoin organizations to-day.”—The College Depart- 
ment of the Boston Y. M. C. Association is under the 
direction of Mr. George S. Avery. The work has begun 
auspiciously and the season promises good results. 
Forty Christian students recently dined together and 
every man present expressed his willingness to under- 
take some definite line of work. The Bible class num- 
bers about twenty.—At Ambherst College President 
Gates already seems to have become a factor in the re- 
ligious life of the College. A healthy and earnest in- 
terest prevails, leading to increased thoughtfulness on 
the part of the students, but no more. Just what it is 
best to do for the many in the Association and out of 
it who cannot take the regular college Bible course 
is Amherst’s great problem at present.—The eighth 
anniversary of one branch of the Williams College 
deputation work was recently observed. Nine men 
conducted a testimony meeting on “ The Way to Christ.” 
During the short prayer service which followed, ten 


signified their intention to begin the Christian life. 
These meetings are becoming a power in the lives of the 
students who hold them.—At Phillips Andover at least 
ten men have been converted recently, a result, in part 
at least, of the Week of Prayer. Many new members 
have been received.—At Harvard the college confer- 
ences on the Bible have begun and continued. As 
lectures about the Bible, they are of great stimulus and 
value, having been delivered by scholars of the first 
rank.—A larger number of men than usual are engaged 
in Bible study at Dartmouth College, The Associa- 
tion did hope to enter its new building in January, but 
probably will not be able to use it at all during the cur- 
rent college year—The Association of Vermont Uni- 
versity was never so large as now, 86 in all. Mr. Say- 
ford is expected in December. President Buckham 
holds a regular Sunday afternoon Bible class, which is 
quite well attended.—At Wesleyan University, Ct., 
Mr. A. C. Harte is conducting a Bible class in the rst 
Epistle of St. John. Prof. Rice also meets about 30 
men every Sunday. The Mission Band numbers 14 
and meets weekly. It has arranged a course of read- 
ing referring especially to Methodist work. Each vol- 
unteer corresponds with his preparatory school and the 
Y. P. S. C. E. of his home church. The volunteers 
have already addressed the Young People’s Societies of 
8 churches in order to get them to do organized mission 
work.—At Yale University a Dwight Hall chorus of 
20 voices has been organized to lead the singing at the 
Sunday evening service. It is likely to bea very attrac- 
tive feature. The Bible classes have begun promisingly. 
The Seniors and Juniors follow the Life and Time of 
Paul; the Sophomores and Freshman take up Latin 
Old Testament History. Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago 
lectured Dec. 3d before a large audience on Savanarola. 
—Dr. Burnham conducts a class in the study of the 
Prophets every Sunday morning for the Colgate Uni- 
versity students. It is of greatinterest. The Week of 
Prayer was characterized by a spirit of genuine tonse- 
cration.—The Association at the South Jersey Insti- 
tute, Bridgeton, has changed its training class into a 
class for an hour's talk about the Sunday School les- 
sons by a ministerial student.—At Princeton Univer- 
sity a well organized attempt was made this Fall to 
reach new students by making good use of the various 
social means. This was capped by addresses of wel- 
come and invitation by Messrs. Crane and Wallace on 
the first Sunday of the year. After a thorough canvass 


of the new men was madea, bout 150 were added to the - 


roll. Mr. Speer gave an impulse to Bible study bya 
strong address. Circles were formed in all classes to 


pursue work in various lines. These are now largely 
superceded by the optional course in the Bible provided 
by the trustees, Mr. Speer being the instructor with 
Mr. Sailer, 89, as his assistant. It is a two hour course 
on the New Testament. A large number regularly at- 
tend the weekly meetings of the Mission Band. It is 
proposed to have two volunteers speak in some neigh- 
boring town every Sunday. 
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